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VOL. 1. 


STANZAS, 


Original. 


Perhaps you may fancy, but you never can see 
Such an angelic creature as Katey Wildey; 

In her person she’s graceful without any art, 

And her sweet smiles overwhelm the most callous heart. 


Oh! whoever her dark sparkling eyes once doth view, 
May forever to pleasure elsewhere bid adieu; 

Not the splendor of wealth—nor the honors of art, 
Half the rapture of one of her smiles can impart. 


Whilst you are in her presence no surrow you know, 
For her soul-breathing smile neutralizes all woe; 
Though your heart may be tortured by many a care, 
The instant you view her *twill all disappear. 


Kind heaven, oh! grant that her beautiful brow, 
Which refuses to frown at the worst story now, 
May continue undimm’d through this ill world’s guile, 
And when death frees her soul may it fly with a smile. 
M. WALSH. 


THE SUICIDE, 


Original. 


Nature and Revelation alike condemn the practice of sui- 
cide. However plausible the arguments, which have been 
offered to sustain it, may appear, they will be found weak and 
inconclusive, when properly examined. Burdensome as life 
may become and ardently desirable as death may be, we can 
have no right to terminate our existence and rush, unwished 
and uncalled, into the presence of our Maker. 

The criminality of suicide is evinced by the light of heaven. 
Intelligent judgment must disapprove of an act, that draws 
after it,a train of such evil consequences. It is a violation 
of the established order of things: an unwarrantable deser- 
tion of an assigned station: a source of unnecessary distress 
to friends and a stain upon the character of relatives. It 
creates in society a vacancy and places the unhappy indivi- 
dual beyond the reach of improvements and usefulness. No 
inward state of feeling—no outward condition of fortune can 
possibly justify it. Life may apparently be valueless. Every 
hope may be in the tomb, and every prospect dreary, but 
nevertheless, the language of reason is, that existence is too 
high in its origin—too sacred in its nature, and too noble in 
its purposes, to be sacrificed to the erring dictates of passion. 

If an appeal to the tribunal of judgment on this subject be 
not decisive, let that more “sure word of prophecy”—the Bi- 
ble, be consulted. From the opening scene of this book to its 
closing admonitions, is there one doctrine—one precept or 
oue example—that can be construed in its favor? Not one. 
The question may not be determined so clearly as some might 
desire, but is there not sufficient to show the will of God? 
May it not be deduced from inference? Were the scriptures 
entirely dark on this point, who could suppose, that Jehovah 
would smile upon an action, that virtually denies his sover- 
eignty and takes out of his hands, “the issues of life and 
death? Suicide is incompatible with the Christian virtues. It 
is diametrically opposite to the spirit and temper of piety and 
strikes at the very root of that tree “whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.” What resignation to the appoint- 
ments of heaven—what confidence in the promises—what 
hope in merey—can that man have, who puts an end to his 
mortal being? 

The conduct of the Apostles throws some light on this mat- 
ter. If self-destruction were, in their opinion, allowable, why 


did they not resort to it, to free them from the sufferings of 


earth and remove them to fadeless felicity? They were des- 
pised and insulted—persecuted from place to place—often 


“homeless and unbefriended—wanderers over land and sea, en- 


during every species of affliction and weighed down by ac- 
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cumulated woes. How did they act? 
cheerfully submitted, and though death would truly have been 
“gain” to them, they trod the path of life, without a repining 
word. What advice did they give to others? “Run with pa- 
tience, the race that is set before you.” 

Suffering has many advantages. Its obvious tendency is 
to purify and exalt the character: to weaken the inclinations 
to vice and strengthen the principles of virtue. When have 
the brightest exhibitions of moral glory been made? When 
have individuals manifested a heroism, compared with which, 
the courage of the warrior is nothing? 
adversity. Night discloses to us beauties, that are hid by 
day—and trials display qualities, that neitheir the highest 
prosperity of this world nor the undimmed splendors of hea- 
ven could show. Would not that painting be defective, which 
had all light and no shade, and would not that life be imper- 
fect, which presented but one unvarying scene of happiness 


and success? 
CHAPTER I. 


Among the melancholy cases of suicide, which have come 
under my own observation, there is one of a peculiarly pain- 
ful character. It is that of a young lady, who was as interest- 
ing as amiability and intelligence could make her—as attrac- 
tive and pleasing as perfect affability and gentleness could 
render her, and as beautiful as softness of feature—mildness 
of expression and exact symmetry of form could eause her to 
be. Far from the fashionable world, in the seclusion of a 
quiet village, she was reared, growing up like a wild flower 
in the forest, unnoticed and unknown. She knew nothing of 
those artificial manners—that assumed air of pleasantry and 
deceit, which so many, destitute of real merit, feign that they 
may sustain a creditable character. 

She was nature’s own child—one of the fairest of her al- 
ways fair daughters—endowed with all the charms, that she 
is so well able to bestow, and rich in all that surpassing love- 
liness, that she, unaided by art, can throw around her handy- 
work—I had read the most fervent descriptions of female 
beauty and worth—I had listened with rapture to the numbers 
of the poet as he sung of his lady-love, and I had gazed with 
an almost devout admiration, on the painter’s fine representa- 
tions of the graceful and easy form of woman. I had deem- 
ed their existence confined to the minds of those who created 
them until I saw Harriet Lee, and beheld in her a living per- 
sonification—an incarnation, of all that novelists had written, 
poets had sung and artists had embodied. Those graces, 
which she had divided among others, nature seemed to have 
collected together in her, like rays in a focus—presenting an 
assemblage of virtues, that God must have viewed with satis- 
faction and angels contemplated with unmixed delight. 

She had just laid aside the gaiety of her girlhood, and as- 
sumed the more sedate and womanly manners, when to the 
list of her small number of acquaintances was added the name 
of Lorenzo Larner. Chance had thrown hin into her native 
village, and as there were but few intelligent and agreeable 


families in the vicinity, he embraced the first opportunity of 


an introduction into the domestic circle of her father’s house. 
The reserve of the stranger soon wore off and he became a 
constant visiter of Harriet. Respect quickly expanded into 
friendship, and friendship still more rapidly ripened into love 
—that intense—deep love, which the bosom of youth is hard- 
y ample enough to contain. Harriet reciprocated his feel- 
ings with all that warmth, that characterises a sensitive, con- 
fiding female, basing on his promises, the hopes of her happi- 
ness, and looking to him, as the source of all her joy. 
Immediately after an engagement had been formed be- 
tween them, Lorenzo found it necessary to leave the village 
and return to Boston. Not without great regret—not without 
many tears, did he depart from it, for it was hallowed by the 


remembrance of the past—hallowed by the living presence of 
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her, who was the soul of his soul—his bliss—his all. Tha 
bitterness of separation however was mitigated by the expec- 
tation of a quick return, at which time, their union was to be 
solemnized. 

The lovers parted—parted as lovers always part, in a touch. 
ing, melting manner. Lorenzo hastened to the nearest sea- 
port, to embark for home while Harriet, instead of confining 
herself in her chamber to brood over the relentless fate that 
had severed the loveliest intimacy, endeavored to reconcile 
her mind to her temporary loss, and forgot its miseries, by an 
increased attention to the active duties of life. 

The chariot-wheels of time moved slowly with the absent 
lovers, and often did they exclaim, like the mother of Sisera, 
“why delays the time—why is it so long coming?” 

The period for their marriage approached. Week followed 
week, and now the long-wished for day was almost at hand. 
High beat the heart of Harriet, and buoyant were the feelings 
of Lorenzo, as they contemplated the consummation of their 
wishes. Ah! little did they think that the prettiest flowers 
soonest die—the purest hopes, quickest wither. The time for 
Lorenzo’s appearance came, but he did not come. The next 
day passed but nothing of him was seen. Where could he 
be? What could have detained him? What could have made 
him break his promise and distress his betrothed? Not long 
was the troubled Harriet left in darkness and doubt, for the 
reception of a letter settled the fears and uneasiness, which 
conjecture had awakened. ‘This letter stated, that on his way 
to the village, ‘Zerenzo had been killed by the oversetting of 
the stage, and that it was his dying request, that the nows 


should be communicated by his companion and friend—the 


writer. “It is enough,” exclaimed Harriet, as she finished 
the sad epistle. “Oh! heaven support me—how shal! I bear 
it? Can it be possible?” and so she proceeded in half-formed- 
broken sentences. Severe as was this shock, she was not 
crushed by it. For a season, her brain was wild, her thoughts 
incoherent, and her conduct extravagant, but soon she regain- 
ed her former placidity of disposition, and bowed in humble 
submission to the rod, that had fallen so unexpectedly and, so 
distressingly upon her. 
CHAPTER II. 

Why should we form a paradise on earth? Why should we 
adorn it with roses and scent it, with fragrance? Why should 
we enclose it with a chrystal wall, and fancy it secure against 
the ingress of sorrow? It is folly for us, so todo. The love- 
liest Eden that ever bloomed was not inaccessible to the - 
tempter, and how ean we expect our bowers of bliss, to be ef- 
fectually guarded against the serpent? We may imagine that 
every part is finished, we may sit ourselves down and deck our 
visions with enchanting beauty—we may taste the ripened 
fruits and drink the pure water, but it will be but for a time, 
a moment and it is changed—a moment, and the dreaded ser- 
pent is seen winding himself about the shrubbery and gliding 
among the flowers. The poison of his breath withers life. 
Whatever he touches is destroyed, and wherever he moves, 
ruin makes his progress. 

Such was the experience of Lorenzo. He had not been 
overturned in the stage—he was not dead. No, he stil} lived 
but it was a bitter life. Some short time before the arrival 
of the time for his marriage, he had received an anonymous 
letter from the village where Harriet resided, informing him, 
that she had entirely forsaken him, and gone off with a cer- 
tain lieutenant, and at the same time requesting him, if he 
doubted the accuracy of the statement, to write to any indi- 
vidual conneeted with the family. Lorenzo could not—would 
not credit the fact, and hence, he immediately wrote to an 
intimate friend of the family and desired the truth. Strange 
to teH, the evening that the communication reached the yil- 


lage post-office, the building in which it was kept, was burnt, 
together with the mail. As this never came to hisecars, he felt 








Somewhat inclined to 
he recollected that his two last letters to Harriet had not been 


answered, his confideuce gave way, and bitterly did he lament 
the hour that first gave him a sight of her—deserted in this 
shameful manner, without the least provocation, he determin- 


ed to forget one, who had betrayed him. He drew in the 
feelings, which so long had lived upon another and bound 


them up, in icy chains. All the stoicism he could collect, | 


and all the philosophy he had ever learned, he called in to his | 


aid, and steeling every fibre of his soul, defied the attacks of | 


love, and derided the idea of female constancy. 

Who was the author of this mischief? Whose depravity 
was so great as to enable him to forge such falsehoods, and 
inflict such miseries? Charles Kingley—the author of this 
scheme to interrupt the union of Lorenzo and Harriet, was a 
resident of the village, and had long been pleased with her 
whom he now had the malignant joy of seeing miserable. 

Ie had addressed her prior to the attentions of Lorenzo, but 
with no success. 
he determined on revenge. Yes, revenge he would have. 
How could he see those affections which he had taken so 
much pains to win, given to another, and he a stranger—a 
yankee, Every slumbering passion woke, and all the vindic- 
tiveness of his nature was brought into exercise—with the 
utmost secrecy, he had managed the affair, and now his eye 
flashed with delight, and his malicious bosom throbed quicker 
as he beheld the object of his anger, withering in agony. 

Nor was Kingley then satisfied. His revengeful spirit still 
thirsted for more suffering, and he determined, if possible, to 
produce it. Concealing his real feelings beneath the mask of 
hypocrisy, he made up his mind to address Harriet again, so 
soon as time and company should measurably restore the tone 
of her mind. “Then,” said he “with the exultation of a 
demon, will I repay her treatment—then, when I have her in 
my power will I make her feel, that there is strength in the 
arm of revenge.” 

Alas, for the trusting Harriet, he laid his plan too well. 
Sweet and tender were the tones of his voice and strong, the 
protestations of friendship and love. She listened—believed 
and loved. She promised him her hand and heart, and again 
was the future, bright with the pictures of hope. Sa soon as 
he effected his object, Kingley prepared to leave the neighbor- 
hood. After writing his betrothed an insulting, unfeeling let- 
ter, he went to the far west, and left her to suffer for-her mis- 
placed affection. 

Indescribable were the emotiuus ot Harriet, when she found 
herself in a forlon condition. The difficulties that once pre“ 
vented her from marrying Kingley had been removed, and 
hence, her unsuspecting heart had fixed itself deeply upon 
him She dreamed not of his insincerity—she thought not 
that the human heart could plan any scheme however bad. 
She saw a fair exterior, and believed that all beneath was fair. 

Hardly had this wound been made before new sources of 
sorrow were opened. By the same disease, within a few days 
of each other, Harriet lost her parents, and thus was she left 
alone in a wide world. What was there now worth living 
for? Nothing pleasant in the past—nothing sweet in the pre- 
sent, and nothing blessed in the future. The ties of earth 
had all been broken, and hence, her wounded, broken-spirit 
felt weary of the world, and longed for the sabbath rest of the 
tomb. 

In this lonely, depressed frame of mind, Harriet passed 
several weeks. She could find no relief—she had no source 
of consolation. Unhappily for her, she knew not the benefits 
of religion, which might have been an effectual support, darker 
and darker grew her mind, until despair enthroned himself 
upon the ruins of the dearest hopes—the blight of the warmest 
feelings. In this manner, she lingered day after day. No 
wind brought freshness to her countenance—no exercise re- 
stored the roseate of health to her cheek, and no pleasures 
revived her spirits. At last, she resolved to destroy herself. 
Long did she struggle against the temptation, but finally she 
yielded, for she had not sought the aid of Him, who can say 
to the wildest waves of passion—“thus far,.shalt thou come, 
but no further.” ‘ 

Leaving her desolated home, Harriet walked out to her 
mother’s tomb, and sat herself beside it. What thoughts then 
filled her mind? Her mother’s tomb! Oh, what a place for 
memory—affection and meditation! When she had devoted 
a few moments to reflection, she took from her reticule, a bot- 
tle of laudanum, and raising it to her lips, swallowed a large 
portion of it. ‘The parting glance of the sun saw her death, 
and ere the night-bird commenced his song, or the cold dews 
fell upon her, she had departed from the sorrows of earth. 

Finding out his deception a few days before, Lorenzo had 
hastily left his native place, and rapidly journeyed to the vil- 
lage. On his arrival, he instantly repaired to the house of 


Se ae 


think that all was not right, and when | 


That refusal, he could not bear, and hence, | 
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Harriet, and being informed by the servant, that she had 
walked out to her mother’s grave, he pursued her. He reach- 
ed the spot, and what did he see? The deep anguish of his 
heart, who shall reveal? He saw her, yes, he saw her whom 
|he had loved so warmly in other days. But how changed? 
| Stiff was the arm that so often used to be locked in his—ray- 
less the eyes, that had so frequently spoken the unwritten lan- 
guage of feeling, and closed the lips, that had so repeatedly 
addressed him. Could he realise it? 
corpse, and he looked upon her features, still discernible by 
the twilight, he prayed for the first time—that prayer was 
that he might die and rest with her whom he adored in life, 
and to whom he clung in death. 

He saw her buried, and after raising a neat plain monu- 
ment to her memory, left her in the still slumbers of her last 
sleep. Rest to thy spirit, unfortunate Harriet! The fairest 
flowers shall deck thy grave, and the soflest air shall blow 
jabove thee. Storms and tempests shall not disturb thee. 

Thorns shall no more rankle in thy bosom, and unrepaid love 
shall never again distress thee. Angels shall bend over thy 
grave, and guard it from profanation. Thy name shall live— 
thy virtues be imitated, and thy epitaph shall tell to every rea- 











He kneeled beside her | 





der, the purity, but misfortunes of thy life, and the mournful- 
ness of thy death. FLOARDO. 


CONFESSIONS. 
No. III. 
BY IL TR:sTO, 


Original. 


He igsts at sears who never felt a wound —Shaks.,Romeo and Juliet. 

Come hither, gentle reader, let us take thy hand. We love 
thee, even as the “apple of our eye;” and whether ensconced 
in a pile of literary rubbish, with spectacles, quietly resting in 
in the valley which divides thy well developed organs of be- 
nevolence and firmness, (don’t be offended,) or seated in a quiet 
parlor, with some fair girl of seventeen summers, (“Solus cum 
sola,”) at your side, whether in the field or the grove, in the 
workshop or the counting-house, whether stretched upon the 
bed of sickness, or sitting down beside a still curtained couch 
to beguile the weary moments of some disease-stricken friend 
—wherever thou art with the “Monument,” spread out before 














might be the opinion of the author of “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 

We might go on to show its derivation from the Greek, but 
we do not like to be ostentatious of what we know, and shal] 
therefore explain it in good bona fide English. An Onygo. 
phagist, then, means nothing more nor less than one who hag 
fallen into the habit of eating the nails of his fingers. We 
cannot fasten our memory upon the period when these nails 
| before us were like those found upon other hands, of a clear, 
grey, beautifully curved like the are of a circle or tapering 
out to the sharp, formidable apex of a triangle. We remember, 
many years ago, having received the promise from our father 
of a fine watch if we would break away from a habit which 
was deforming the hand, (Byron’s test of nobility,) and also 
wearing away the enamel of my carniverous dentals by the 
constant progress of gnawing. ‘Two weeks were granted for 
the trial. By a great effort, which almost cost us our senses, 
eating off the end of my gloves, &c., we passed through the 
season prescribed almost without bringing our fingers and 
mouth once in contact. The watch was consigned to our fob, 
and not a week had elapsed, after its receipt, ere the extremi. 
ties of our digitals were more flattened, sightless, and muti- 
lated than ever. From that day until this we have been a con. 
firmed Onygophagist, tearing away every portion of the nail 
and circumambient texture which the tooth could fasten itself 
upon, asafcetida, tincture of Quassia, aloes, shoemakers’ wax, 
gloves, &c. to the contrary notwithstanding. In society and 
in solitude, on the street and in the house, in our sleeping as 
well as waking hours we have tugged and tugged and tugged 
at our “fingers’ ends.” We now often indulge in this habit 
unconsciously, and frequently, after a mood of reflection or a 
fit of writing, have we found the blood oozing from the bare 
quicks of our fingers, and then the sequents redness, irritation, 
smarting, swelling, suppuration——but we forbear! Friends 
have begged, sisters entreated, sweethearts scolded and sued, 
but all tono purpose. The habitseems to be interwoven with 
our being; it has truly become a “second nature,” and, indeed, 
we cannot think or write without a nail between our front in. 
cisors or first bi cuspidati, any more than a school boy can re. 
cite his grammar without a button to twist off, or a lawyer 
speak without a watch seal to knuckle and throw about. Upon 
this point we have the high authority of no less a man than 











thee, if, nevertheless, no scowl of displeasure sits darkly upon | Horatius Flaceus himself, and we believe Dr. Beattie attempts 
thy brow, no strugglings of hate are in thine eye, and no mut. || to show, somewhere, that such habits as we have referred to, 
terings of scorn are on thy curled lip, if, in fine, thou lookest when once formed, soon becomes necessary appendages. One 
upon this beautifnl sheet with a calm, unrufiled forehead and || thing is certain—we never can cogitate profoundly without a 
a pleasure-beaming gaze, and a word of satisfaction in thy finger thrust between our labials; and when the clouds of anxie- 


smile-wreathed mouth, if so, we repeat it, we love thee, aye, 
if a man, we would give thy hand a cordial squeeze; but if a 
woman, O, if a woman, especially one of two score years mi- 
nus three——why we would give our very best natured grin, 
make our lowest bow, and steal off with the benizon “God | 
bless thee.” 

We have a long road to travel, good reader; mind to keep | 
thy patience well bridled. We promise you stopping places | 
here and there, and long seasons of rest, so that you may not 
complain of weariness. Our first trudge together was over 
the bramble-loaded, thorn-covered field of short-sightedness. 
After many days we met again and rambled off into the re- | 
gion of sentimentality with shores spreading around thee, a 
sickly, moon looking down upon thee; pale stars gleaming 
above thee, plaintive minds dying upon thy ears. and beauti- | 
ful flowers withering and falling to the earth about thee, and 
now after a long time we present ourselves again with a face 
somewhat shortened, but still quite long enough. For how 
would a broad grin and laughing eye suit Il Tristo? How 
would it be possible for such a man, good reader, to make fun 
for thee? 

No, we mean to confess only our troubles, and they are, alas! | 
very, very numerous; for we belong to that class from whose | 
breast, undoubtedly for some good purpose of Providence, the | 
joys of life have been forever “banned and barred forbidden 
fare.” In the enumeration of these difficulties many may be | 
regarded as trifling; but let not thy judgment be too hastily 
formed. The heart knoweth its own woes, and though thou 
hast always been careless, and free, and untrammelled by mis- 
fortune as now, yet, the time may come when thou shalt be 
writing a series of confessions infinitely more deplorable than 
these. We confessed that we were near-sighted and wore 


spectacles—that we had been, at times, mad, ambitious, and | 
in love, and now (take care how you get down,) we are forced | 
to acknowledge ourselves one of that class technically yclept | 


Onygophagists. Do not be frightened at the word; it is 
veritable we assure you. If we mistake not it may be found 
on some one of the mystic pages of the Doctor, and if the 


ty cluster in the sky of our mind, and the thought is broken and 
perplexed, we invariably extract solace from the loving process 
of our “digitus pollicis.” Yet, with all its assistance to thought 
and consolation in grief, the habit of nail-biting is a misfor- 
tune, and may not unfitly be classed with our confessions of 
trials. The nails of onc addicted to this habit are never clean. 
Whatever exertions you make with soap and brush in the 
morning, before noon that part of the fingers is not fit to be 
seen. Inthe house the ragged sides of the nails collect all 
the dirt with which they come in contact, and in the highway, 
every cloud of dust which passes leaves a part of its filth ad- 
hering to them. Reader, do you bite your nails? If so, just 
expose them tothe highest magnifying power of a common 
entymological microscope; or, if you can bear it, pare off a 
piece and throw it upon the focus of the hydro oxygen, 
|and my life upon it, you will feel sick at the prospect. Of all 
ragged, unsightly scenes which the imagination may conjure 
up, this will be the climax—worse than the blackest and rough- 








book-searching Bob Southey was not ashamed to use the ex- 
pression, surely we will not dispute its propriety, whatever 


|est forest shattered by the thunder bolt. But with all this we 
‘could put up without complaint, was not the entire utility of 
|these members entirely cut off by this practice. Intaking up 
any thing requiring a pair of very delicate forceps, we are 
‘obliged to request the assistance of another person, and if we 
| want to examine the works of our time-keeper, we are com- 
pelled to go out of our way and request somebody else to open 


'|the case. We might proceed to enumerate many mortifying dif- 


| ficulties of a similar character, but we have neither the time 
|nor patience; suflice it to say, that a whole day’s amusement 
to which we have looked forward with so many bright antici- 
pations has been totally cut off by the want of nails—to say 
nothing of the sweethearts we have lost, and the old maids we 
have insulted by this dreadful habit. 





A dandy was one day sitting in a tavern porch, dressed in 
tights, when a waggoner coming along said, “Stranger, I'll 
bet you a bottle of wine, that with my whip I can cut your 
tights and not touch your skin.” ‘Done,’ said the dandy? and 
up the wagner drew his whip with all his might, and cut the 
fellow to the bone, at the same time celling for the wine, and 

| declaring that he had lost the wine. 
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SERENADE. 


BY JOSEPH B. HAYS ESQ., OF CUMBERLAND. 


Original. 





See how brightly breaks the day! 
To the wild wood let’s away, 
Where the dun deer sportive play, 
And murmuring streamlet flows, 
F’er ihe bee is on the wing; 
E’er the birds begin to sing, 
Or the morning zephyrs fling 
The dew-drop from the rose. 


While the butterfly’s asleep, 

And the blue mists slowly creep 

Along the mountain’s rugged steep; 
Come, haste thee, hie away! 

See the wan moon in the west, 

Sadly sinking down to rest; 

Behind high Alleghany’s crest 
Emits a shivering ray. 


Leave thy downy couch, *tis morn, 
Hark! the huntsman’s mellow horn; 
On the fragrant breezes brone 

So wild and merrily; 
Lightly o’er the dew-bright plain, 
List’ning to each wild wood strain 
Told by echo o’er again, 

We'll trip so cheerily. 


Threugh the wild and flow’ry dell, 

Where erial murmurs swell; 

Where wood-nymphiss were wont to dwell, 
We'll wander free as air; 

And from fragrant blossom’d brake, 

Clustering o’er the tiny lake, 

A wreath of flowers I will make 
To deck thy raven hair. 


O come before the sun is up 
To drink the drop in blue-bell’s cup, 
And make the tender lily droop, 
Or dawn’s sweet-breath is sped; 
The woodland choir will soon be singing; 
The morning bells e’en now are ringing; 
The gay sky-lark its flight is winging 
High o’er thy drowsy head. 


GREEK COMEDY. 
A HISTORIETTE. 


Original. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
The opinion that it is more easy to excite a rational smile 
than a genuine tear, is prevalent, but erroneous. 
The ebullitions of inanity which circulate so currently in 
our social conventicles of insipidity, and which are nothing 





be thought superfluous to observe, that the objects which pro- 
mote such pleasantness of feeling are found in the common 
incidents iad passages of life—that they are as current in the 
parlor and saloon of competence and wealth as in the medi- 
ocre stations of existence, and that they circulate in a free 
and liberal scope when no busy multitude is present to shock 
the sensitive atmosphere with turbulence and clamor, where 
no tutored parasite is near to swell the chorus by the sicken- 
ing symphony of his indiscriminate applause, the sycophantic 
echo of a hollow-headed ejaculation. 

To create the state of feeling essential to this manifesta- 
tion of delight belongs to Comedy. As every merit, every vir- 
tue, it seems, is fated to have a counterfeit to ape its excel- 
lencies, burlesque its beauties, and too often, through the ob- 
tuseness of imperspicacity, cast the shade of its own grotesque- 
ness on the original, so the subject which furnishes the theme 
for this demi-disquisition has. not been privileged with an ex- 
emption. If valor could not exclude from the ranks of its 
devotees, Bombastes Furioso—if chivalry has been necessitated 
to descend from her niche and secure firmer footing on the 
vulgar earth to dance attendance on the vagaries of the hero 
of Cervantes—if the nobility of ambition has been forced to 
sanction the damning atrocity of the iron-hearted Macbeth, 
and a regard for honor to veil its face with shame at the per- 
version of its own dictates in the sacrifice of Desdemona, ought 
it to be expected, viewing the whole range of analogy, that 
the genius of Comedy should be permitted to execute its benig- 
nant offices, without a pestilent, though unwilling, connection 
with the Harlequin of farce? While nature remains what 
nature is, and her renovation, which it is reasonable to antici- 
pate, and which it would be noble to accomplish, cannot im- 
ply the annihilation of her principles of action, which it would 
be equally absurd and impious to desire, we must be content 
to compromise between the gravity of a full-formed, and the 
levity of an idiotic mind; and while we chant the strains of 
intellectual achievements and rational triumph at the Parian 
altar of the one, suffer Bacchantes, Satyrs, and Mimi to offer 
the incense of their ludicrous idolatry before the tawdry shrine 
of the other. 

While ridicule is the weapon which Comedy invariably uses 
for the effectuation of its purposes, any one by an examina- 
tion of the motives and impulses of his bosom will acknow- 
ledge that the instrumentality thus employed for the accom- 
plishment of the end proposed, neither detracts from the dig- 
nity of the emotion prompting its employment, nor from the 
majesty of the moral effect designed to be produced. It is) 
not necessary, nor is it expedient, that the curb placed upon 
folly should be so severely guarded as to make victims of| 
those whom it proposes to rescue. The serenity of Jove’s 
features never impaired the force of his behests. The smile 





more than emblems of the efforts of supreme stupidity to veil|| which he wore when deciding between Apollo and Mercury, | 
its leaden-colored features under the guise of mirth. The || or music and eloquence, while it rendered the sentence palata- | 
boisterous displays of thoughtless jollity which mark the ca-|| ble to the convict, in no measure detracted from the satisfac- 
rousals of natural and inadvertent fools—the adulatory salu-||tion of the injured party. The tumultuous waves which re- 
tations of a servile complaisance—the price which pride de-|| fused submission to the lashes of a chain inflicted at the com- 
mands of self-respect for its occasional condescension are not || mand of an imperious’ monarch subside quietly and gently 
to be reckoned the tokens of a thorough, innate complacency. || at the infusion of oil sprinkled by the nerveless fingers of in- 
They are not to be mistaken for that irresistible influence |} fancy. 


which gradually pervades the recesses of a heart saddened by 


It is, and ever has been, a fatal error of moralists and re- 


the tenantry of carking care, and draperied with the webs of|| formers to send forth virtue to the field, equipped, capapie, 


pining melancholy, which may be perceived gradually ex- 
panding the muscles of the face, driving off the shades of sor- 
row as the crescent fervor of the rising sun disperses the mist 
that lurks lazily over a landscape, enlightening the eye with 
a sparkling joyance, causing rapid transitions of pleasura- 
ble indications of the features, a gentle quivering of the mus- 
cles that govern the movements of the lip, until, finally, ennui 
and gloom, hunted to their last coverts, and finding no refuge 
from the pursuit of the genius of mirth, are fain to relinquish 
the contest in despair, and one bright, exhilarant, gladsome 
burst of delight diffuses itself over the whole man, and wreaths 
upon wreaths of smiles are hung out in wealthy profusion, as 





with the impenetrable mail of adamantine armor—with the 
stern and vengeful gloom of sovereign ire in her port—her 
head encircled with gorgon locks—her hands brandishing the 
gleaming javelin entwined with scorpions—the beasts of the 
forests retreating with dismay from the fierceness of her tread 
and from the terrific blasts of the tocsin, bespeaking her in- 
dignation. ’ 

Now, virtue is no amazon, and vice is not the arrant cow- 
ard which many imagine; and all this pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war, these awful notes of august preparation, in-| 
stead of deterring her from the contest, only announce the ap- 
proach and position of the enemy, and allow her time to mar-| 


emblems of victory—the spolia opima of the omnipotence of|| shall her obedient hosts. Whereas, were she approached si- 


pleasure. 


lently and softly, as was old Silenus in the pastorals of Virgil, 


Smiles, such as these, are indebted to the dominance, and not || and deceived by the vine leaves concealing the fetters, until 
to the inertness, of reason for their production. They never|| bound irrevocably about her, the conquest would be much 
adorn the lineaments of a simpleton—never obey the behests of || more easy and thrice as effectual. Her admiration of the su- 
aclown. They are deaf to the biddings of the antic and buf-|| perior generalship and tactics of her opponent would be wil- || he who quickensanew that spirit, released from earthly fetters, 
foon, and fly precipitatcly from the presence of a mountebank, || lingly accorded, while nought but unwilling submission and 
We may accord to these paupers in the domains of Comus an/|j forced acquiescence could be exerted by brutal force, brutally 
elemosynary feint ofa mirthful emotions toserve much the same|| exerted. “’Tis well to have a giant’s strength, but not to use 


purpose as counterfeit Smyrna paras, the tingle of which ac-|| it as a giant.” 


celerates the pace of the donkey; but we carefully hoard the 
precious coin to reward the creation which reason, in her 


ATROX MARS. 


Crovr.—A “Mother” in the Montreal Transcript, gives as 


merrier moods, bids to appear as a recreation from the exer-||an effectual remedy for the Croup, a teaspoon full of the solu- 


tion of her severer attributes. 


tion of a piece of indigo, about the size of a pea, in a pint 


After the preceding definition, or rather illustration, it might || tumbler of milk-warm water. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Original. 


— 


And as the Spirit of life hovered over the dwellings of men 
he became weary and dispirited; for the pestilence was abroad 
in the earth,and desolation and mourning followed in its train. 
So unpluming his wing, he rested awhile in a sweet, lone spot; 
and as he rested, the spirit of Death passed by. But passing 
in his flight to gaze on the beauty which the presence of the 
quickening spirit inspired around, he perceived his rival, and 
alighted in a moment beside him. 

“Now, Angel of Life, now must thou acknowledge my pow- 
er. Look abroad over the whole earth;—behold her waste 
places,—every where you may see trophies of my victory;— 
mine is the empire. The contest was long between the angels 
of Life and Death;—Lo! I am triumphant!” 

And the Angel of Life answered in subdued but firm tones: 
“Great is the desolation wherewith thou hast desolated this 
earth, O dread Angel! but I acknowledge not thy power, 
thou art not victor. Oh, no; thou art not; the contest is not 
yet decided. When next we meet, mine is the victory.” 
And, unfurling his bright pinions, he fled swiftly away. 
“Mine!” muttered the spirit of Death, and resumed his 
flight. 

In a darkened chamber, tenderly and anxiously a mother 
watched by her babe new-born. She moistened its parched lips 
and wiped the dampness from its fevered brow. And the spirit 
of life fluttered near struggling fearfully to maintain his 
throne in that slight infant frame. But the Spirit of Death 
cast a withering blight upon it, and the struggle ceased. Life 
had apparently yielded to Death. 

The deep hollow voice of the Destroying Angel first broke 
the silence, “Mine is the victory!” The face of the quicken- 
ing spirit was illuminated, and his pinions shone with a daz- 
zling radiance, as he answered; “Mine is the victory, mine! 
List awhile dread Spirit, and other lips than these shall tell 
it thee.” 

And the mother knelt by the chill frame of her babe, with 
its hand close pressed in hers;—the anguish of her heart was 


|| at first too deep for utternece, bnt she firmly checked the feeling 


of resistance, and thus gave up the spirit to its God. “I 
thank thee, O Father, that thou hast taken from me this bud 
of promise, that thou hast transplanted it to that blissful region 
where it shali blossom and bear fruit to thy glory forever. I 
thank thee that through death the spirit of my babe has enter- 
ed upon a life immortal—eternal! Father, thy will be done.” 
| The Angel of Death disappeared in thick gloom, wiile his 
|rival spirit kept watchful vigil over the habitations of men. 

Again the opposing Spirits met;—by a dying bed. Death 
gazed triumphantly at his Victim, and the spirit of Life, who 
hovered near on drooping wing. It was the death-bed of a 
Christian mother, and amid the agonies of the last hour, she 
blessed her offspring in the name of her Saviour; it was her 
last earthly thought; then, with calm voice, she gave thanks 
to God for the gift of immortal life—the hope of resurection 
through faith in the Redeemer!” The Destroyer fled discom- 
fited; while the Angel of Life soared with the freed spirit to 
the gates of Heaven. . 

Once again the Angels of Life and Death met side by side. 
An aged man rested peacefully from his toil. And the spirit 
of Death said; “Again O, bright Angel thou shalt not discom- 
fitme. Life is as sweet to the grey-haired veteran 18 to 
happy childhnod, or vigorous manhood; and he who lies 
before us is not now prepared forme. As he spoke, he aimed 
his unerring dart. 

The Angel of Life gazed sadly on the victim, as he awoke 
to the stern conflict. In a moment he was conscious that his 
hour had come, and though it came suddenly, “asa thief in the 
night,” he was prepared for it, he had not neglected the 
command, “Watch and pray.” The dying man had not a 
thought for the desolation of his earthly tabernacle; the hope 
of eternal life was stronger than death. And the words he 
uttered, in the last throes of expiring nature, were: “O Death! 
Where is thy victoryl” 

And the Angel of Life said to the Angel of Death, “judge 
now between me and thee; which is most worthy the victor’s 
name;—he who destroys the weak tenement of the spirit, or 








and prepares it for a never-ending existence? 
And the Angel of Death paid homage to the Angel of Life, 

as he said: “Thine is the victory forever !”—and sped away 
|on rapid and noiseless wing. 
| And, evermore, they execute silently and faithfully, their 

respective offices by the bed of the dying. The one consigns 
| the body to the dust from whence it came;—the other quick- 
ens the spirit toa continued endless existance in the world 
beyond the grave. M. T. W. M. 
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THE DREAMING GIRL. 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 
Break not the mystic spell, 
Which wraps her senses in oblivion now, 
Arrests the progress of keen sorrow’s swell, 
And stamps the seal of peace upon her brow. 


Ye know not, ye who wake 
The slumberer from her sweet and calm repose, 
What golden threads of hope and joy ye break, 
This waking sad existence never knows. 


Oh, do not call her back 
From the Elysian land of dreams; forbear! 
Chase not the sunbeam from her spirit’s track, 
Which fancy’s fairy wand hath conjur’d there. 


Her mother’s smile perchance, 
Is beaming on her as in earlier years, 

Still let her catch the radiance of that glance, 
*T will shed redeeming light on future cares. 


Then stay your thoughtless hand, 
Life has enough of time for toil and grief, 
Long may she wander in the dreaming land, 
Why should we make her happiness more brief? 





Why call her back to keep 
Her weary watch of trial, when we know, 
Of all our life the hours we pass in sleep, 
Are those most innocent and free from wo? 


Let her sleep on, nor break 
The silvery tissue of her brilliant dreams, 
Too soon alas! for happiness, she’ll wake 
To mourn the fleetness of those shadowy gleams. 
Rustic Glen, 1637. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


BY 8s. J. H. 


Original. 


Athens was one of the most celebrated cities in the world. | 
It was the capital of Attica, and the seat of the Grecian em- 
pire. But, notwithstanding its antiquity, its learning, its po- 
litical_consequence, the valor of its inhabitants, it was, in the 
language of inspiration, “wholly given to idolatry!”—a moral 
evil which was brought into existence by the convulsion 
caused by sin. Although it contained four philosophical 
schools, founded by celebrated men, we have ample proof 
that the city was full of idols. Petronius, a contemporary 
of St. Paul’s, says, “Our region is so full of deities that 
you more frequently meet with a god than a man.” They 
were so idolatrous or religious as even to erect an altar with 
this inscription, “To THE unKNowNn Gop.” ‘That there was 
such an altar in Athens is evident, not only from the Bible, 
but from profane history. Lucian gives us this form of an 
oath: “I swear by the unknown God at Athens.” Minetus 
Felix says, “they even build alters to unknown divinities.” 
Several eminent men suppose this unknown god that was the 
god of the Jews, whose name was considered ineffable and must 
not be pronounced. We have, also, many other accounts of 
this god, which, no doubt, are fabulous. It has been supposed, 
however, that it was erected under the influence of super- 
stitious or religious feelings. Being desirous of worshipping 
all the gods, they erected the altar to “the unknown god, should 
there be one of whom they were unacquainted; and the first 
sentence of St. Paul’s defence favors the above opinion, “Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that, in all things, ye are too su- 
perstitious,” or, are greatly addicted to religious performances; 
that is, you are so religiously inclined that you worship all 
the gods you know and even one unknown. 

St. Paul, when he came to Athens, had a violent commo- 
tion enkindled in his bosom because of the idolatry of the in- 
habitants. He disputed with them in the synagogues and 
market places. This attracted the attention of the people. 
Inquiring for something new was a promineet characteristic 
of the Athenians, and strangers who resorted there. Demos- 
thenes represents them as “standing in the public places in- 
quiring “is there any news?’” ‘Thucydides declares “they | 
were easily deceived by variety of speech.” Paul introduced 
a new doctrine among them, and one calculated to overturn| 
their idolatry and directly opposed to the doctrines taught in’ 
the schools. He preached Jesus and the resurrection. Of 
Jeus they.knew nothing—the resurrection they denied; par- 
ticularly the Epicureans and the Stoics. It is stated that 
there were four schools in Athens, one founded by Epicurus, | 
who was born 341 years before Christ, one by Zeno, who was! 
born in Cypenus about 51 years before Christ, his followers 
were called Stoics, from the Greek word Stoa, a famous por- | 
tico in Athens where they studied. Besides these were the 
Academics and Paripatetics, the first founded by Plato, the 
last by the no less celebrated Aristotle. The two last held a 
much purer doctrine than the two former, who encountered 
St. Paul, saying, “what will this babbler (or retailer of scan- 











dal) say?” Being philosophers, they supposed that they could 
easily put down Paul—fearful odds against the apostle, all the 
| learning of this celebrated city. So would it have been had 
he fought with carnal weapons, but he used the shining im- 
| plement of ruta, which was then, and always will be, “mighty 
|| in pulling down strong holds.” They knew not that he was 
|| brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the wisest Jewish 
rabbins of the age. They knew not that his argumentative 
|| fires were lighted up in heaven. They brought him before the 
|| Areopagus for trial, charged with introducing a strange god, 
which, according to their laws, was a criminal offence and 
| punishable with death. This was one of the most sacred and 
|| reputable courts in the Gentile world. They were so remark- 
|| ably strict that, we learn, both plantiff and defendant generally 














'| left satisfied that they had justice done them. 

| Before this strict and learned tribunal the great apostle, 
|| called by them, the babbler, stands. But he stands upon the 
\| dignity of truth, conscious of the rectitude of his cause. I 
| fancy I see the noble philanthropist, the graduate of the third 
|| heavens, waiting permission to speak in his defence. Unagi- 
|| tated and unalarmed, he commences by complimenting them 
| on their religious disposition, which he does in a sentence, and 
in the next brings forwards the proof: “As I passed by and 


'| beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, 
|| ‘To THe unKNown Gop.’ This he considered ample proof of 
|| their religious disposition, and having fastened their attention 


by the compliment, in the next sentence he completely vindi- 
cates himself, and upsets the charge, “Whom, therefore, ye 
ignorantly worship him declare I unto you.” How ingenious, 
how masterly, how noble, the defence! Having a good op- 
portunity, he takes occasion to give a brief description of this 
God whom he had preached and they ignorantly worshipped. 
How sublime the description! “God that made the world, &c, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is he wor, 
shipped with men’s hands as though he needed any thing- 
seeing that he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things.” 
Why then do ye erect temples and inscribe altars for him? 


Why do ye worship him with your hands? So far from his | 


needing any thing from you, “it is in him we live, and move, 
and have our being,” as certain also of your poets (Aratus 
and Chanthis,) have said, “For we are also his offspring.” He 
then proceeds with his argument. “Forasmuch, then, as we 
are the offspring of God, (and this your poets admit,) we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or 
stone graven by art and man’s device.” How strong the ar- 
gument! how rational the conclusion! how triumphant the 
vindication! When he touched the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion the assembly broke up, being defeated, and “Paul departed 
from among them.” 


ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

At the age of seventeen he left his native city of Boston, 
and after a somewhat tedious voyage, arrived in Philadelphia 
about 8 o’clock ona Sunday morning. Soon as the boat struck 
the place of landing, Ben put his hand into his pocket and 
asked what was the damage? The boatman answered, “noth- 
ing,” which was very well for him, as his whole stock of cash 
amounted to but little more thanadollar. Having parted with 
the companions of his voyage, he walked up Market street 
in search of something to eat. He had gone but a short dis- 
tance before he met a child bearing in his arms that most wel- 
come of all sights to a hungry man—a fine loaf of bread. 
Ben eagerly asked him where he had got it. The child, turn. 
ing round, lifted his little arm, and, pointing up the street, 
with great simplicity and sweetness said, “Don’t you see that 
little house—that little white house way up yonder?” “Yes,” 
said Ben. ‘Well, then,” continued the child, “that’s the ba- 
ker’s house; there’s where my mammy sends me every morn- 
ing to get bread for all we children!” Ben blessed his sweet 
lips of innocence, and, hastening to the house, boldly called 
for threepence worth of bread. Ths baker threw him down 
three large rolls. “What, all this for threepence!” inquired 
Ben, with surprise. “Yes, all that for threepence,” replied 
the baker, with a fine yankee snap of the eye, “all that for 
only threepence” ‘Then measuring Ben from head to foot, he 
said, with a sly, quizzing sort of air, “pray, now, my little 
man, where may you have come from?” “From Boston,” re- 
plied Ben. “Plague on’t,” replied the man of dough, “and 
why didn’t you tell me that at first, for you know you couldn't 
have got all that bread in Yapkee-town for less than a good 
fourpence.” “Very cheap,” said Ben,” “three large rolls for 
threepence; quite dog cheap!” So taking them up, he began 
to stow them away in his pockets, but soon found it impossi- 
ble for lack of room; so, placing a roll under each arm, and 
breaking the third, he began to eat as he walked along up 
Market street. 

On the way he passed the house of that beautiful girl, Miss 








| Deborah Reed, who, happening to be at the door, was so di- 
verted at the droll figure he made that she could not help laugh. 
ing outright. Very little idea had she, at that time, that she 
was presently to be up to her eyes in love with this young 
gawky, and, after many a deep sigh and heartache, was to 
marry him; and yet all this actually came to pass, as we shall 
presently sec, and we hope greatly to the comfort of all vir- 
tuous young men who, though they may be sometimes laughed 
at for their oddities, yet, if, like Franklin, they will but stick to 
the main chance—susinEss and EDUCATION, they will, assuredly, 
like him, overcome at the last, and render themselves the ad- 
miration of those who once despised them. 

But our hero is in too interesting a part of the story for us 
to lose a moment’s sight of him; so, after this short moral, we 
turn our eyes on him again, as there, loaded with his bundles 
and his bread, and eating, and gazing, and turning the corners 
of the streets, he goes on without knowing where he is going. 
By this time the street had become full of well dressed peo. 
ple, all going the same way. He therefore cut in, and, fol- 
lowing the line of march, was thus insensibly led to a large 
Quaker meeting. Sans ceremonie he pushed in and sat down 
with the rest. and, looking round him, soon felt the motions, if 
not of a devout, yet of a pleasantly thoughful spirit. It came 
to his recollection to have heard that people must go abroad 
to see strange things. And here it seemed to be verified, 
“What, no pulpit! Whoever saw a meeting house before with- 
out a pulpit!” He could not for his life conceive where the 
preacher was to stand. But his attention was quickly turned 
from the meeting house to the congregation, whose appear- 
ance, particularly that of the young females, delighted him 
exceedingly. Such simplicity of dress, with such an air of 
purity and neatness! He had never seen any thing like it be. 
fore, and yet all admirably suited to the gentle harmony of 
|their looks. And then their eyes! for meekness and sweetness 
\of expression, they looked like dove’s eyes. While indulging 
these and such like soothing sentiments, without any sound of 
singing or preaching to disturb him, and tired nature’s softest 
‘langor stealing over him, he sunk insensibly into sleep. We 


|are not informed that he was visited during his slumbers by 

any of those benevolent spirits who once descended in the 
dreams of the youthful patriarch as he slept in the plains of 
Bethel. But he tells us himself that he was visited by one of 
that benevolent sect in whose place of worship he had been 
overtaken by sleep. Waked by some gentle hand, he opened 
his eyes, and lo! a female countenance, about middle age, and 
of enchanting sweetness, was smiling on him. Roused toa 
recollection of the impropriety he had been guilty of, he was 
too much confused to speak, but his reddened cheeks told what 
he felt. But he had nothing to fear. Gently shaking her 
head, though without a frown, and with a voice as sweet as 
music, she said to him, “My son, thee ought not to sleep in 
meeting.” Then giving him the look of a mother as she went 
‘out, she bade him farewell. He followed her as well as he 
could, and left the meeting-house much mortified at having 
been caught asleep in it; but deriving, at the same time, great 
pleasure from the circumstance which gave occasion to the 
good Quaker lady to give him ‘that motherly look.’— Weems’ 
Life of Franklin. 








GETTING UP IN THE WoRLD.—“I worn’t always a boots, sir,” 
said Weller, with a shake of his head. “I was a vagginer’s 
boy, once.” “When I vas pitched neck and crop into the 
world to play at leap-frog with its troubles,” replied Sam, “I 
vas a carrier’s boy at startin, then a vagginer’s, then a helper, 
then a boots. Now I’m a gen’l’m’s servant. I shall bea gen. 
*I’m’n myself one of these days, perhaps, with a pipe in my 
mouth and a summer-house in the back garden. Who knows? 
I shouldn’t be surprised, for one.” 

A sarGain.—“Now with regard to the matter on which I, 
with the concurrence of these gentlemen, sent for you,” said 
Mr: Pickwick. ‘That’s the pint, sir;” interposed Sam; “out 
vith it, as the father said to his child ven he swallowed a far- 
den.” “We want to know, in the first place, said Mr. Pick- 
wick, “whether you have any reason to be discontented with 
your present situation.” “Afore I answer that ere question, 
gen’lm’n” replied Mr, Weller, “I should like to know, in the 
first place, whether you’re a goin’ to purwide me with a bet- 
ter.” A sunbeam of benevolence played on Mr. Pickwick’s 

features as he said, “I have half made up my mind to engage 
you myself.” “Have you though?” inquired Sam. Mr. Pick- 
wick nodded in the affirmative. “Wages?” saidSam. “Twelve 
pounds a year, replied Mr. Pickwick. “Clothes?” “Two 





suits.” “Work?” “To attend upon me, and travel about with 
me and these gentlemen here.” “Take the bill down,” said 
Sam emphatically. “I’m let to a single gentleman and the 
terms is agreed upon.” “You accept the situation?” inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. “Cert’nly,” replied Sam. “If the clothes fits 
[ Boz. 


me as well as the place, they’ll do.” 
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‘the sound of lhe silver trumpets of the gospel might never | 
disturb his territories.’ ‘The natives of the country,’ he says, || 
in- another place, ‘now possessed by the Newenglanders, had 
been forlorn and wretched heathen ever since their first herd- 
ing here; and though we know not when or how these Indians 
first became inhabitants of this mighty continent, yet we 


American ANTIQUITIES.—Scarcely any subject connected with || May guess that probably the Devil decoyed those miserable 
the history of America affords a more spacious field for specu- || Savages hither, in hopes that the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
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Jation than an examination of the structure and materials cf Christ would never come here to destroy or disturb his abso- 


those “relics of the olden time,” with which the west and south 
abound, and which have puzzled the ingenuity of men who 
have lived in years gone by, and bid fair to remain enveloped 
in mystery for ages yet tocome. The absurdities of speculators 
upon this interesting topic, and the silly, senseless doctrines 
and dogmas they have deduced from unimportant and, indeed, 
insignificent investigations, have accumulated a vast amount 
of wordy rubbish, exceedingly injurious to correct research, 
and well calculated to involve the matter in mystery still more 
profomd. Few have looked upon these memorials of other 
years, without forming some opinion of their origin, and the 
character and the habits of the builders, and a yet smaller 
portion have remained satisfied without the publication of their 
views and the display of ingenious argument for the estab- 
Jishment of preconceived notions; thus the records of opinion 
have increased, and, very frequently, they have been improved 
upon by others, until the truth, which was very difficult of ac- 
cess before, has become so completely buried in the labyrinth 
of surmise, as to render it extremely doubtful that it shall ever 
be ascertained; and the more opinion and conjecture that are 
thrown into the subject seem only to improve so much upon 
the perplexity, and increase, in a proportionate degree, the al- 
ready existing doubts. 

It is unfortunate for the antiquarian that the indians who 
preceded the whitcs in the ownership and occupancy of the 
soil were ignorant as well of their own origin, as of the peo- 
ple they succeeded. They could give no clue to the unravel- 
ling of the secret, nor could they account in any way for the 
erection of those mounds and monuments which the march of | 
civilization has destroyed and is still destroying without the 
least hope of the discovery so earnestly sought. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the land are rapidly passing 
away, and they are bearing with them every hope and pros- 
pect, indulged in by their successors, of ascertaining their 
origin and early history. The tumuli and unwritten tra- 
ditions which they leave behind them will afford the ground. 
work for innumerable theories; and if, by accident, any thing 
approximate to the truth may be ascertained, it will be so sur- 
rounded by conflicting probabilities as to leave no certainty of 
its existence. 

The mythology of Cotton Mather affords amusement for the 
curious, and his views will bear investigation about as well as 
the sentiments of a multitude who have written with more 
apparent seriousness, but with no better success. Seeing how 
deeply the history of American antiquities is involved in doubt 
and obscurity, it may be well for future writers upon the sub- 
ject to confine themselves more to the examination of things 
as they exist, rather than indulge in the wildness and vaga- 
ries of speculation which have heretofore produced so much 
confusion. 

The following remarks are from Drake’s Biography and | 
History of the Indians of North America: 

“Thomas Morton, in his ‘New Canaan,’ published in 1637, 
was of the opinion, that the Indians ‘might originally have || 
come of the pwc Trojans,’ from the circumstance of a 

a 














similarity offanguage, which he inferred from fancying he | 
had heard among them the word Pascopan; hence he beleived, 
without a doubt, that their ancestors were acquainted with the 
god Pan. Adair, Boudinot, and several other authors, have 
fancied that they perceived in the Indian languages a strong | 
resemblance to the Hebrew; and have labored hard to prove | 
the identity of the American Indians with the long-lost ten 
tribes of Israel. William Wood, the author of ‘New Eng- 
land’s Prospect,’ who left the country in 1633, after a short | 
stay, says; ‘Of their language, which is only peculiar to them 
selves, not inclining to any of the refined tongues, some have 
thought they might be of the dispersed Jews, because some 
of their words be near unto the Hebrew; but by the same rule 
they may conclude them to be some of the gleaming of all 
nations, because they have words which sound after the Greek, | 
Latin, French, and other tongues.’ Josselyn judged the Mo.| 
hawks to be ‘Tartars, called Samoades, being alike in com- 
plexion, shape, habit, and manners.’ Cotton Mather, with his 
‘wig full of learning,’ could not, of course, be silent on so im- 
portant a theme; and, as in his mythology the Devjl was always | 
a most important personage, he assigns to him the business of 
conducting hither the first expedition, and of peopling Ameri- 








ca, with the hope of establishing an empire so remote that || 


















































lute empire over them.’ ‘But our Eliot,’ continues he, ‘was 
on such ill terms with the Devil, as to alarm him with sound- 
ing the silver trumpets of heaven in his territories, and make 
some noble and zealous attempts towards ousting him of 
ancient possessions here. There were, I taink twenty sev- 
eral nations (if I may call them so) of Indians upon that 
spot of ground which fell under the influence of our Three 
United Colonies; and our Eliot was willing to rescue as many 
of them as he could from that old usurping landlord of 
America, who if, by the wrath of God, the prince of this 
world.’ 

“This question, which the learned Doctor (who took good 
care to have always a sufficient force of the Ilke supernatural 
agency in reserve, to explain all that he could not readily ac- 
count for by his varied learning, and illustrate by a Latin or 
Greek quotation,) thus disposesjof, has exercised also the pens 
of Grotins, Robertson, Voltaire, Lord Kaims, and others; and 
their different solutions, though they might have satisfied, for 
the time, their authors, at least, are based on principles about 
as sound, and may be deemed about as certain, as that of Cot- 
ton Mather. If the problem is ever solved by man, it must 
be by the combined aid of the whole circle of human wisdom, 
—history, philology, geology, natural history, &c.; as there 
is hardly any science, or branch of knowledge, which may 
not, in virtue of the ‘commune vinculum,’ contribute its share 
to the task. And it is necessary not only that every possible 
fact be collected that throws the least light, direct or indirect, 
upon the question; but also, in the language of Cuvier in ref- 
erence to another subject, ‘carefully and decidedly to find the 
place of every thing before building upon it.’ ” 





IncorRrvuPTIBLE TEETH.—We have been favored by Doctor 
Harris, with an examination of some specimens of artificial 
incorruptible teeth prepared by him, of such close resemblance 


to those which “nature makes,” as not only to be very readily | 


taken for them, but, when placed side by side, to defy distinc- 
tion even from such as are partially informed of the secrets of 
their origin. These teeth, we are informed, for masticating 
food and other purposes, may be be used precisely the same 
as natural teeth, and with no inconvenient or unpleasant results 
whatever, and can be inserted from a single tooth to a com- 
plete sett, with equal facility. ‘Those we have seen are cer- 
tainly beautiful, and arranged with admirable neatness. They 
are as fine and as white as pearl, and may be kept so with 
very little trouble. Indeed they appear perfect, and would, 
doubtless, so much improve the mouth as to render them de- 
sirable to all who are troubled with an old and decayed stock, 
and we doubt not but such would be well repaid for the pains 
and expense of trying the benefits of so great an invention. 

Doctor H. has also shown us an imitation of the gums which 
may be inserted as readily as the teeth, and with the same ef- 
fect. It will be truly astonishing if, in this age of improve- 
ment, any one should prefer bad teeth and their usual uncom- 
fortable concomitants to good ones, which may so easily be 
obtained, and the pleasures that would result therefrom. 

Doctor Harris’ office is in Hanover street, a few doors be- 
low German. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Casu.—An article formerly used in commercial transactions, how near- 
ly obsolete and out of fashion. 

Bank CHEecKs.—Very convenient moderators of the car of Business, 
on the rail-road of speculation, when the rate of interest is well up on the 
high pressure principle. 

Fasuion.—The path of honor and distinction—a path trodden by fops, 
flatterers and sycophants, who kiss the dust in obedience to the nods and 
winks of the knowing ones, and think it glory enough to bask in the sunshine 
of their smiles. 

Wispom.—Something spoken of by the ancients as a valuable mine 
where many jewels were found. But those gems were no touch to the 
coruscations, scintillations and brilliant diamonds, of modern genius 


THE GRAVE YARD. 


Original. 


There is a spot of sacred earth, 

O’er which the rank green grass has grown, 
Recluse from gay and sportive mirth, 

To curious prying eyes unknown, 


*Tis near the consecrated place, 
Where holy men, unbribed by gold, 

Unaw’d by fear,—upheld by grace— 
The counsels of their God unfold. 


That little spot I prize more dear, 
Than pompous state, or early home; 
For there my fondest thoughts repair, 
And memory there delights to roam. 
Newtown, Va. R. 


WASPS, THE FIRST PAPER MAKERS, 
The wasp is a paper maker, and a most perfect and intelli- 
gent one. While mankind were arriving by slow degrees, at 
the art of fabricating this valuable substance, the wasp was 


| making it before their eyes, by very much the same process 


as that by which human hands now manufacture it with the 
best aid of chemistry and machinery. While some nations 
carved their records on wood, and stone, and brass, and leaden 


|tablets, others, more advanced, wrote with a style on wax; 


others employed the inner bark of trees, and others the skins 
of animals rudely prepared, the wasp was manufacturing a 
firm and durable paper. Even when the papyrus was rendered 
more fit, by a process of art, for the transmission of ideas in 
writing, the wasp was a better artisan than the Egyptians; for 
the early attempts at paper-making were so rude, that the sub- 
| stance produced was almost useless, from being extremely fria- 
ible. The paper of the papyrus was formed of the leaves of 
ithe plant, dried, pressed, and polished; the wasp alone knew 
‘how to reduce vegetable fibres to a pulp, and then unite them 
|by a size or glue, spreading the substance out into a smooth 
‘and delicate ‘leaf. This is exactly the process of paper ma- 
‘king. It would seem that the wasp knows, as the modern pa- 
per-makers now know, that the fibres of rags, whether linen 
jor cotton, are not the only materials that can be used in the 
formation of paper, she employs other vegetable matters, con- 
|verting them into a proper consistency by her assiduous exer- 
‘tions. In some respects she is more skillful even than our 
_paper-makers, for she takes care to retain her fibres of suffi- 
cient length, by which she renders her paper as strong as she 
|requires. Many manufacturers of the present day cut their 
material into small bits, and thus produce a rotten article. 
One great distinction between good and bad paper is its tough- 
ness; and this difference is invariably produced by the fibre of 
which it is composed being long, and therefore tough, or short, 
|and therefore friable. 

The wasp has been laboring at her manufacture of paper, 
from her first creation, with precisely the same instruments 
|and the same materials; aud her success has been unvarying. 
Her machinery is very simple, and therefore it is never out of 
jorder, She learns nothing, and she forgets nothing. Men, 





| from time to time, lose their excellence in particular arts, and 
they are slow in finding out real improvements. Such improve 
_mentsare often the effect of accident. Paper is now manufactured 
ivery extensively by machinery, in all its stages; and thus, in. 
| stead of a single sheet being made by hand, a stream of paper is 
| poured out which would form a roll large enough to extend round 
\the globe, if such a length were desirable. The inventors of this 
|machine, Messrs. Fourdrinier, it is said, spent the enormous 
,sum of 40,000/ in vain attempts to render the machine capa. 
ble of determining with precision the width of the roll; and, 
‘at last, accomplished their object, at the suggestion of a by- 
| stander, by a strap revolving upon an axis, at a cost of three 
shillings and sixpence. Such is the difference between the 
'workings of human knowledge and experience, and those of 
‘animal instinct. We proceed slowly and in the dark; but our 
{course is not bounded by a narrow line, for it seems difficult 
‘to say what is the perfection of any art. Animals go clearly 
|to a given point; but they can go no further. We may, how. 
‘ever, learn something fron their perfect knowledge of what 
‘is within their range. It is not improbable that, if man had 
| attended, in an earlier state of society, to the labors of wasps, 
|he would have sooner known how to make paper. We are 
| still behind in our arts and sciences, because we have not al- 





CaTECHETICAL Locic.—A school boy who had been studying || ways been observers. If we had watched the operations of 
the shorter catechism, as all schoolboys have to do in Connec- || jnsects, and the structure of animals in general, with more 
ticut, was asked by the man of birch— jcare, we might have been far advanced in the knowledge of 

“What is the substance of things hoped for?” 'many arts which are yet in their infancy, for nature has given 

The boy replied “good beer, sir.” !us abundance of patterns. We have learnt to perfect some in- 

“How so?” | struments of sound by examining the structure of the human 

“Why, daddy says that beer is the substance of barley, and ‘ear; andthe mechanism of an eye has suggested some valua- 
he is hoping for a good crop of that next summer.” | ble improvements in achromatic glasses. 














PHY SICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SUN’S LIGHT. 
It has been known for several years, that light of different 





colors possessed powers of exciting the sensation of heat in ! 


different degrees, the observation being originally made by | 


the celebrated astronomer, Herschel; who, on viewing the sun | 


through powerful telescopes, with colored glasses intervening, 
to take off the excessive glare, found that sometimes there | 
was an insupportable heat transmitted to his eye, and at other 
times an inappreciable quantity. 
light which had passed through a prism, and came to the con- | 
clusion that the violet was the coldest of all the colored rays, | 

and the red the hottest: but what was extremely singular, 
that a class of rays emanated from the sun, competent to ex- 
cite a more intense sensation of heat than any of the former |; 
but quite invisible to the eye. 

A short time after, another curious fact was established by 
Ritter, that rays capable of producing a variety of chemical 
changes came from the sun, and these like the former were 
also invisible to the eye. The violet ray, insulated by a flint 
glass prism, was discovered to exhibit these properties in the 
most marked degree, but beyond the violet, in a space where 
no light could be seen, the action was still more energetic. 
Philosophers therefore inferred, but only upon this indirect 
evidence, that there were three kinds nf rays emitted by the 
sun, one exciting the sensation of light, another that of heat, 
and another competent to induce chemical action. 

For many years no further discovery was made. A cele- 
brated Italian physician, MeLion1, has at length announced, 
that by passing a ray of light, first through water, and then 
through a piece of glass-colored green, ‘all the heat of the 
sun’s rays might be stopped, and the light insulated. A most 
accomplished English lady, Mrs. Somerville, has also very 
lately started, that by means of a similar, or the same ar- 
rangement, the chemical action of the sun might be suspend. 


ed. 
We have to announce that discoveries of the same kind, 


but much more extensive, have simultaineously been made in 
this state. Dr. Draper, the professor of chemistry in Hamp. 
den Sidney College, found in an investigation of this matter, 
that not only compound media, such as water and colored 
glasses, would stop the heat and chemical action of the solar 
ray, but that there is an extensive class of bodies which ac- 
complish the same thing; these are chiefly the coloring matter 
of certain vegetables, and salts dissolved in water or in spirits 
of wine. -Some curious facts have thus been disclosed. A 
body may be transparent to the sun’s light, or to his heat, and 
opaque to his chemical ray. A solution of tannin, which is 
made from the bark of the red oak, is transparent to the sun’s 
light, and opaque to his heat; the same may be said of litmus, 
or turnsole, dissolved in water, and of a variety of tinctures, 
such as turmeric, saffron, &c. Some of the metallic salts af- 
ford very fine examples of these results; the substance known 
in commerce as the bichromate of potassa, when in solution, 
is transparent to the ray of light, semi-transparent to the ray 
of heat, and absolutely opaque to the chemical ray, and on 
the other hand, this latter ray will freely pass through a strat- 
um of solution of sulphate of copper and ammonia, thick 
enough to be opaque to the two former. Color has little or 
no agency; the chloride of gold and the chloride of platina, 
which are yellow—the sulphate of copper, which is blue—the 
muriate of cobalt, which is pink—the chloride of chromium, 
which is green, and the sulpho-cyanate of iron, which is red, 
though they are all more or less transparent as respects light, 
are far less so as respects heat; and in regard to the chemical 
ray, some of them are quite opaque, and some quite transpa- 
rent. An examination of nearly three hundred substances 
has led to the conclusion, that even substances which are 
colorless, limpid, and as transparent as water, exercise very 
different functions. None such however have yet been found 
opaque to the ray of heat, or the chemical ray, though some 
approach to that condition. 

Dr. Franklin, and the philosophers of his day, supposed that 
the solar light on being extinguished, became heat; the gen- 
eral tendency of these experiments would lead to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. In this age of luxury, it is probable that 
these researches, refined and delicate as they are,can be made 
to minister to our comforts, and the revival of one of the fine 
arts, now nearly extinct, will be the consequence. We can 
admit into our chambers the full blaze of the noonday sun, 
and shut out his heat! Those of us who have witnessd the 


gorgeous volumes of party colored light, which pass through 
the painted windows of the palaces and abbeys of the old con- 
tinent, and the quict feeling of calmness that comes over us, 
may expect with pleasure the restoration of these inimitable 
ornaments, and the voluptuary may look forward to the poeti- 
cal delight of “basking in a cool sunbeam.” 

[Southern Lit. Messenger. 


He examined a beam of | 
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Then on her balmy wing, to my poor heart, 





CONVERSION. 


Original. 


T was a wayward youth. My restless thoughts 
Flow’d in no holy channel— and my words, 
Which should to fallen, guilty men have brought 
Instruction grave, too oft were light and vain— 
My acts, proceeding from a heart unchang’d, 
Were ting’d too frequent with a strain of vice. 


But Mercy met me, as I hurried on, 

Impell’d by passion, and by Satan urg’d, 
Expos’d to mis’ry here, with endless woe, 

In black prospective for the world to come;— 
Kind mercy meet me, und my foolish heart 
Convinced, entreated, urg’d to virtues path, 
Well pleased [ listes’ed to her gentle voice, 
And sought (nor sought in vain) her holy gift— 


Torn and distress’d, she brought relief and joy. 
Newtown, Va. 


LOUISA SIMONS. 
OR. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF APPLICATION. 
BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 

Louisa Simons was a bright, intelligent girl of fourteen, 
amiable and ambitious, the joy of her parents, and the pride 
of her teachers; and far advanced in all her studies except 
arithmetic. 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed frequently, “this is the day 
for the black-board; a black day to me! I hate arithmetic! 
I wish the multiplication table had never been invented! There 
is not such an expressive verse in the world as the old one. 











“Multiplication is vexation; 
Division is as bad; 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me; 
And Practice drives me mad.” 

Mrs. Simons sometimes reproved her for her vehemence, 
sometimes soothed, and sometimes encouraged her, but finding 
her more and more excited, she addressed her one day, grave- 
ly and anxiously:— 

“My daughter, you make me unhappy by these expressions. 
I am aware that many minds are so constituted as to learn 
numbers slowly; but that close attention and perseverance 
can conquer even natural defects, has been often proved. Ifyou 
can pass overa rule carelessly, and say youcannot comprehend it 
from want of energy to grasp it you will never learn, and your 

| black days, when you become a woman, and have responsibili- 
ties, will increase. I speak feelingly on the subject, for I had 
the same natural aversion to arithmetic as yourself. Unfortu- 
nately for me, a schoolmate, quick at figures, shared my desk, 
we had no black-boards then and she was kind, or unkind 
enough to work out my sums for me. The consequence is that 
I have suffered repeatedly in my purse and in my feelings 
from my ignorance. Even now I am obliged to apply to your 
father in the most trifling calculations, and you must have 
sometimes noticed my mortification undersuch circumstances.” 

“I look to you for assistance,” continued she affectionately, 
to Louisa. “You have every advantage; your mind is active, 
and in other respects disciplined, and Iam sure your good |) 
heart will prompt you in aiding me.” 

Louisa’s eyes looked a good resolution; she kissod her 
mother’ and commenced her. lesson with the right feelings. 
Instead of being angry with her teacher and herself, because 
every thing was not plain, she tried to clear her brow, and at- 
tend to the subject calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while it added to the pleasure of 
acquisition, she began to experiance the higher joy of self 
conquest, and her mother’s approbation. She gave herself up 
for two years to diligent study, and conquered at length the 
higher branches of arithmetic. 

Louisa the eldest of three children, had been born to 
the luxuries of wealth, and scarcely an ungratified want had 
shaded her sunny brow. Mr. S. was a merchant of respec- 
table connexions, but, in the height of his prosperity, one of 
those failures took place which occurred in commerce, and 
his affairs became suddenly enveloped in the shock which is 
often felt so far in the merchantile chain. A nervous temper- 
ament and delicate system were soon sadly wrought upon by 
the misfortune, and his mind perplexed, and harrassed, seemed 
Ito loose its clearness in calculution, and its happy view of 
life. Louisa was at this period seventeen years of age; her 
understanding clear and vigorous, her passions disciplined and 
her faculties resting, like a young fawn, for a sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening; the children were beguiling 
themselves with wild gambols about the parlour; Mr. Simons 





| 











SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








“Those children distract me,” said Mr. Simons, peevishly, 
“Hush, Robert! Come here, Margaret!” said Mrs. Simons, 
gently; and taking one on her lap and another by her side, 


| whispered a little story and put them to bed. 


When Mrs. Simons left the room, Louisa laid aside her book 
and stood by her father. 

“Don’t disturb me child,” said he roughly. Then recollecting 
himself, he waved his hand gently for her to retire, and eon. 


tinued: “Do not feel hurt, dear, with my abruptaess. I am 
perplexed with these complicated accounts.” 
“Father,” said Louisa hesitatingly, and blushing, “I think 


I could assist you if you would permit me.” 

“You, my love,” exclaimed he laughing, “these papers will 
puzzle a deeper head than yours.” 

“I do not wish to boast, dear father,” said Louisa, modest 
ly; “but when Mr. Randon gave me my last lesson, he 
said.—” 

“What did he say?” asked Mr. Simons, encourageingly. 

“He said,” answered Louisa, blushing more deeply, “that I 
was a better accountant than most merchants. And I do be. 
lieve father,” continued she, earnestly, “that if you would allow 
me, I could assist you.” 

Mr. Simons smiled sadly, but to encourage her desire of 
usefulness, opened his accounts. Insensibly he found his 
daughter followed him in the labarinth of numbers. 

Louisa with a fixed look, and clear eye, her cheek kindling 
with interest, and her pencil in her hand, listened to him. 
Mrs. Simons entered on tiptoe, and seated herself softly at her 
sewing. The accounts became more and more complicated. 
Mr. Simons with his practised habits, and Louisa with her 
quick intellect and ready will, followed them up with fidelity. 
The unexpected sympathy of his daughter gave him new life. 
Time flew unheeded, and the clock struck twelve. 

“Wife,” said he suddenly “matters are not as desperate as I 
eared; if this girl gives me a few more hours like these, I 
shall b in a new world.” 

“My beloved child,” said Mrs. Simons, pressing Louisa’s 
fresh cheek to hers. 

Louisa retired, recommended herself to God, and slept pro- 
foundly. The next morning, after again seeking His blessing 
she repaired to her father; and again, day after day, with un- 
tiring patience, went through the details of his books, copied 
the accounts in a fair hand, nor leit him till his brow was 
smoothed and the phantom of bankruptcy had disappeared. 

A day passed by and Louisa looked contemplative and ab- 
sorbed, at !ength she said. 

“Father, you complain that you cannot afford another clerk 
at present. You have tried me and find me worth something. 
I will keep your books until your affairs are regulated, and you 
may give me a little salary to furnish shells for my cabinet,” 

Mr. Simons accepted her offer with carresses an a smile. 

Louisa’s cabinet increased in value; and the beautiful female 
hand-writing in her father’s books, was a subject of interest 
and curiosity to his merchantile friends. 

And from whence,as year after year,wealth poured in its thou- 
and luxuries, and Louisa Simons stood dispensing pleasures to 
the gay, and comforts to the poor, did she trace her happiness? 
| To early self-conquest. [The Violet. 





ConTenTMENT.—In what clime or region, under what kind 
of government, in what rank or caste of society, with what 
age, and amid what circumstances, is the abode contentment? 
Who can tell where and how it may be enjoyed? It is the 
longing desire of all, but the possession of few—perhaps of 
none. Has it a home on earth? or is it confined to the 
abodes of the blessed? 

Universal dissatisfaction with present circumstances, and 
the hope of securing contentment in a change of condition, 
argue a universal belicf in the attainment of such a state, 
and prove that it is conceived to be the result of some pecu- 
liar disposition or combination of extraneous circumstances. 
That some situations in life are more favorable to the preser- 
vation of mental peace and quietude than orhers, will not be 
denied bat he that hopes to find contentment in a change of 
condition will ever remain the victim of discontent, subject to 
the vhargin of bitter disapointment. 

The fact is, contentment is not peculiar to any condition in 
life, nor is it the result of any combination of extrancous cir- 
cumstances. It is a frame of mind, partly acquired by men- 
tal discipline, but mainly induced by the grace of God. 


“Turn out! turn out! or by golly I'll serve you as I dida 
man t’other day!” Shouted a Jonathan, who with his gal in 
the lumber box, was about coming in contact with a dandy 


|sat leaning his head on his hand, gazing on an accumulated || in his fine gig. The affrighted beau turned out, for he was 


pile of ledgers and papers; Mrs. Simons, was busily sewing || sadly terrified at the mysterious threat, and as brother Jona- 
and Louisa, with her finger between the leaves of a closed ||than was passing, asked how he served the other man? 


|book sat anxiously regarding her father. 


“Why, I turned out myself.” 
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“DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


BEAUTIEUL EXTRACT, 








“When she died, I was away from home. I was immedi- 
ately sent for. Upon my arrival I found the house turned up 
side down, as if preparing for a great party. Beds were taken 
away and the rooms furnished with seats to accomodate a 
great multitude. I was shocked to see the family so busy, 
and so much engaged in the labor of preparation. It seemed 
to me to be disrespect to my mother. My father was about 
giving orders with his usual energy. At table, my old grand- 
mother from the country presided, in place of my mother, 
and she ate like a cormorant, and praised the dishes. 

«J had never been in the house of death before, and thought 
we ought all of us to have been silent and sorrowful. I found 
out then, and since, tliat when in the midst of death and dis- 
ease, the mind accomodates itself to the case, and we look 
upon the event in a more reasonable light, peing compelled to 
act and behave collectedly by necessity, Imagination in this 
as in every thing else, exceeds reality; and the death of an 
absent friend affects us more severely than the actual seeing 
of his departure. 

“My brother and myself occupied a chamber together, when | 
we were at home, nearly over my mothers bed-room, We 
were obliged to pass her door to get to our room. We re.) 
tired together both of us timid at the thought of death so near to 
us. 

“After we got into bed, and he had fallen asleep, a sudden | 
courage possessed me. I lay and reasoned with myself for a 
moment, then took the light and went down to my mother’s 
toom—turned the sheet from her face, and gazed upon her in 
the silence and solitude of death. I kissed her pale cold lips 
again and again. It seemed to me she knew I was parting || 
with her for the last time. I retired to my chamber with no|! 
sentiment of fear in my heart. I felt lifted above fear. From 
that time I never feared death. A full knowledge of what death 
is, was suddenly revealed to me with that act. The mem-| 
ory of the dignified feeling of that hour can never depart. 
All childish delusions were dispelled by the excess of my af-|} 
fection for her. That affection is as indellible as her mem-| 

ory. 
‘ “I returued to school, and, as I have said, soon forgot my 
sorrows; though, when I was sick or low spirited, my mother’s || 
image would occur to me, when she soothed my pains, and { 
pacified my childish complaints. ‘The lamp which had guid- || 
ed my feet below still shone upon me like a star from above. | 
When, too, the mothers of the other boys came out to see || 
them, and I saw how happy they were, I then wished I had | 
a mother too. 

I should have mentioned before this that my mother was a || 
piously disposed woman. She had been educated—as who in |; 
New England is not?—in respect for the sabbath. No noise || 
was allowed in the house on‘Sunday. We were made to sit 
still, and read the bible on that day—even the abstruce writing 
of St. Paul. We understood nuthing except that it was a good 
act to do so, and pleased God; how, we did not know nor did 
we think to inquire—for the impression was an early one, and 
was received as a matter of course. 

“Our very early impressions in morals and conduct are like | 
the laws of nature, which are operating so constantly and in- 
variably around us, that they seem matters of course. The) 
theory of gravitation was not inquired into, until lately, though | 
the world had lived in the observance of this law for centu- i 
rius. 
his horror an self-accusation, after committing a sin for the |; 
first time, and the gradual wearing away of his scruples? | 











4 





What child, born of religious parents, cannot recollect |, 


'|ern, was expressive of the elevated state of his mind. And 
|Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and afflic- 
itions await me. 
| course with joy. And when passing through Cesarea, he ap- 


| Jesus. 


|| from the repeated assurances which God gave of almighty 


the inner man. 
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respond to her warm kiss. I lay my head upon her bosom 
that nourished me—and weep tears of joy. Call this foolish 
unmanly, weak, if you will—but give me mary such hours. 
They are the bright spots in my life. They are all that have 
kept me pure—morally pure—when, to the world, seemed 
like a blasted tree, without greenness or branches.” 





PAUL. 
BY G. V. H. FORBES. 

As le had received his commission direct from heaven, he 
counted all wordly honor but dross when compared to the ex- 
cellency of the sarcred treasure given him by the Lord Jesus. 
The glittering charms of time and sense he despised, reject- 
ing like holy Moses, the splendid trophies of aspiring fame. 
It was the excellency of the religion of Jesus, disclosed to his 
mind by the power of the Holy Ghost, that won his great soul, 
and spurred him on to victory and congest. 

He, therefore, laid aside every weight and hindrance that 
might encumber him in his arduous work, suffered himself to 
be stripped for the race and harnessed for the battle, and gird- 
ing up his loins, resolved in the strength of Israel’s God, to 
tread in the footsteps of that same Jesus he once persecuted to 
death in the person of his followers. Throwing himself on 
the resources of his own mind, buoyed up by the spirit of the 
holy prophets, which had fallen on him at his first introduction 
to the holy office, he moved forward through danger and suf- 
fering, not anxious to avoid either if in the path of duty, tamper- 
ing not with sin, nor trimming between God and the world 
for gain or ease. 

He expressed cheerfulnes and joy under suffering. We are 
troubled, says he, on every side, yet not discouraged; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, though not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed. I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
‘reproaches, i in necessities, in distresses, for Christ’s sake. His 
language at Ephesus, on taking an affecting leave of his breth- 


now, behold, I go bound in the spirit of Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shall befall me there, save that the Holy 


But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I may finish my 


peared in the same interesting light. What mean ye, say he, 
to weep and break my heart? for I am ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord 


He was gloriously successful to the end of his course, be- 
'cause the hand of the Lord was with him. This is evident 


strength, support, and guidance. In visions of the night, an- 
gels appeared to strengthen his mind against the assaults of 
(every enemy, bidding him to be of good cheer. The divine 
agency rendered him invicible, as well as patient and resigned, 
under suffering strengthened with all might by the spirit in 
What or whom should he fear? 


“For he had wings, that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury could cripple or confine; 

No nook so narrow, but he spread them there 
With ease and was at large. The oppressor held 
His body bound; but knew not what a range 

His spirst took, unconscious of a chain; 

And that to bind him was a vain attempt, 

Whom heaven approved.” 


The | 


He was gloriously successful to the end of his course. 


t arm of God was stretched out in his behalf, and signs and won- 
|, ders were wrought by his word. For upwards of thirty years 


‘he had labored incessantly in the Lord’s vineyard, extending 




















And now if he is a man, he will find himself doing, daily and | ‘the savor of divine love to every spot he visited, or to which 


hourly, things which once he would have shuddered to com.) he sent his writings-—encompassing sea and land, travelling 
mit. || over a vast portion of the then known world, and extending || 


y ° ill ° 1} 
“But in our religious reading, we felt that we were doing | the Redeemer’ s kingdom from the east to thé uttermost bounds of |) 
right, and that was pleasant. At night after we were snugly in| | the west. He marched forth into the thickest ranks of the |! 





of the Lord. A halo of glory encircles his brows—the sun- 
shine of eternity gleams upon his countenance. 

Happy Paul! thy sun is going down in its brightness, grow- 
ing larger as it sinks, like that luminary, throwing its golden 
splendors far and wide, over distant lands, when itself is no 
longer visible to the eye. Thus departed this Prince of Apos- 
tles from the field of missionary enterprise, crowned with the 
laurels of victory and glory, to reap an eternal reward in the 
church triumphant above. [Christian Herald. 








Economy IN A FAMILY.—There is nothing which goes so 
far towards placing young people beyond the reach of pover- 
ty as economy in the arrangement of their domestic affairs. 
It is as much impossible to get a ship across the Atlantic, 
with a half a dozen butts started, or as many bolt holes in her 
bottom, as to conduct the concerns of a family without econ- 
omy. It matters not whether a man furnishes little or much 
for his family, if there be a continual leakage in the kitchen 
or in the parlor; it rans away, he knows not how, and demon 
Waste, cries more, like the horse leach’s daughter, until he 
that provides has no more to give. Itis the husband’s duty to 
bring into the house and it is the duty of the wife to see that 
nothing goes wrongly out of it; not the least article however 
unimportant in itself, for it establishes a precedent; nor under 
any pretence, for it opens the door for ruin to stalk in. A 
man gets a wife to look after his affairs, and to assist him in 
his journey through life. The husband’s interest should be 
the wife’s care and her greatest ambition carry her no farther 
than his welfare and happiness, together with that of her 
children.—This should be her sole aim, and the theatre of her 
exploits, the bosom of her family, where she may do as much 
towards making a fortune, as he possibly can do in the count- 
ing-room or workshop.—It is not the money earned that 
makes a man wealthy; it is what is saved from his earnings. 
A good and prudent husband makes a deposit of the fruits of 
his labor with his best friend—and if that friend be not true 
to him what has he to hope; if he dare not place confidence 
in the companion of his bosom, where is he to place it? A 
wife acts not for herself only, but she is the agent of many 
she loves, and she is bound to act for their good and not for her 
own gratification. Her husband’s good is the end at which 
she should aim—his approbation is her reward. Self-gratifi- 
cation in dress, or indulgence in appetite, or more company 
than his purse can well entertain, is equally pernicious. 
The first adds vanity to extravagance—the second fastens a 
doctor’s bill to a long butcher’s account, and the last brings 
intemperance, the worst of all evil’s in its train. 





Winpers are ’certions.—Mr. Weller was engaged in pre- 
paring for his journey to London—he was taking sustenance, 
in fact. On the table before him, stood a pot of ale, ‘a cold 
round of beef and a very respectable looking loaf, to each 
side of which he distributed his favours in turn, with the 
most rigid impartiality. He had just cut a mighty slice from 
the latter when the footsteps of somebody entering the room 
caused him to raise his head, and he beheld his son. 

“Mornin’ Sammy,” said the father. 

The son walked up to the pot of ale, nodding significantly 
to his parent, took a long draught by way of reply. 

‘Werry good power o’ suction Sammy,” said Mr. Weller 
the elder, looking into the pot, when his first-born had set it 
| down half empty. You’d ha’ made an uncommon fine oyster, 
Sammy if you’d been born in that station o’ life. 

“Yes I desday I should ha’ managed to pick up a respecta- 
able livin,” replied Sam, applying himself to the cold beef 
with considerable vigor. 

“I’m werry sorry, Sammy,” said the elder Mr. Weller, shak- 
ing up the ale, by describing small circles with the pot prepar- 
atory to drinking. “I’m werry sorry, Sammy, to hear from 
| your lips as you let yourself be gammoned by that ’ere mul. 
|| berry man. I always thought up to three days ago, that the 
names of Veller and Gammon could never come into contact, 


bed our mother would come and seat herself upon the bed-| enemy, vexing them with his incursions. Equipped with || Sammy—never. - 





side, and one by one we said our little prayers. She would | armor of divine proof, his only weapon the word of God, “Alvays exceptin’ the case of a widder of course,” said 


|| which is the sword of spirit, he rushed oa his most puissant 

“I received impressions at this season which have never | foes, assaulting them in all their strong holds. As he ad. 
been obliterated. Strange and beautiful thoughts of God and || vanced, the temples of the gods were forsaken, the walls of) 
Heaven, and my snetlinet, come up to me now—they have often | superstition tottered, and the spreading glories of the Cross | 
in my weary life—with a spirit of devotion I cannot account | illumined the palaces of kings. His weapon prevailed against | 
for; for I have always tried hard to be skeptical. Philosophers | the potentates of the earth, the wisdom of the greatest philo- | 
may account for it, if they can; for myself, I believe truly,|| sophers, and on the ruins of Barbaric pride and Pontific lus-| 


then kiss us and depart. 


Sam. 
“Widders, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, slightly changing 
(color. “Widders are ’ceptions to every rule. I have heard 
| how many ord’nary women one widder’s equal too, in pint 0” 
comin’ over you. I think its five-and-twenty but I dont right- 
ily know whether it ain’t more.” 

“Well, that’s pretty well,” said Sam. 


that it is the seeds of goodness those infant prayers and bed- | 
side instructions planted, and over which the dross of the | 
world has been heaped up, struggling to come to light, and bear | 


ury, he placed the simple majesty of the religion of the Gali- 
lean peasant. 
Id this champion ‘of the cross, after he had fought a!) 





fight. See him coming in at the close of the glorious | 
With what calmness and grandeur he looks down 


the fruit of true religion. goo 
“What a calm such hours have! How placid?—how greatful to || warfare. 





an aching heart! I feel like a child again, at my mother’s ||upon suffering and death! Truly they move him not! The 
side; I see her mild angelic face—I hear her sweet voice, and ||cross glitters on his bosom, his hand firmly grasps the sword 


“Besides,” continued Mr. Weller, not noticing the interrup- 
| tion, * “that’s a werry different thing. You know what the 
| council said, Sammy, as defended the gen’!’men as beat his 
wife with the poker whenever he got jolly. ‘And arter all 
| my lord,’ says he, ‘it’s a amiable weakness.” So I says res- 
| pectin’ widders, Sammy and so you'll say, ven you gets as old 
‘as Iam.” 





THE MONUMENT: 


STANZAS. 


Lady, I’ve listened to thy song 

Till round my heart its tendrils wound; 
And all my hope was to prolong 

Each cadence of the “airy sound.” 
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Thine eye of beauty, and the power 
Of thy rich voice, doth cast a spell 

Around me, not of fleeting hour— 
*Gainst which an age could not rebel. 


Lady, “beneath the silent night,” 
I'll often watch the sparkling star, 

Whose guiding ray as oft shall light 
My memory back to thy “guitar.” 


And should some lone bird’s minstrelsey, 
Like spirit-voice from heavenly sphere, 
My bosom cause to “‘heave a sigh,” 
The sigh will be—thou art not near! 


Lady, although we may not mect 

For months,—for years,--we may meet never,— 
Yet still thy melody so sweet 

Shall linger on my memory ever. 


And when the sunset gilds the even, 
Incarnating all the blue, 
I'll turn my upward gaze to heaven, 
As once { gazed on it with you. J. B. M. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY F. H. DAVIDGE. 

In a country constituted like ours, as, properly sptaking, 
there can be no sectional interests, so there should be no sec- 
tional prejudices, Members of one vast family of freemen, 
the only feeling cherished should be that of love for the coun- 
try and the whole country. All local attachments and parti- 
cular preferences should be merged in the feeling of national- 
ity, and however natural it may be for us to entertain predi- 
lections for the district in which we may have been born and 
the habits in which we may have been brought up, they should 
be treated as matters of secondary importance, unworthy to 
be weighed in thescale against universal patriotism. Thesecret 
of our country’s greatness is the happy combination of sec. 
tional peculiarities which, although taken separately, they 
may in some cases be deemed even weaknesses, yet when 
combined furnish so many additional characteristics to the 
body politic, and serve to impart greatness to the national 
character. The thriftiness and management of the North, or 
the want of care and indolence of the South, may be alleged, 
when carried to too great an extent, as foibles attaching to one 
or the other, yet when brought into union, they serve to cor- 
rect each other and furnish a happy and just medium. So the 
fashionablenes and ultra refinement of our Eastern cities and 
the unpolished freedom of thought and action of the great 
West, may each be deemed subject to objection, but when 
brought into strong relief as constituting distinguishing traits 
in different portions of the same mighty people, they serve to 
give expression, if we may be allowed the phrase, to the phy- 
siognomy of our institutions. 

There is one point of view in which sectional peculiarities 
and preferences may be brought to operate most favorably in 
in prompting the the welfare of the country. It is when they 
are placed in opposition, and act as stimulants to generous ri- 
valry in striving which class of Amenican citizens can make 
themselves most useful. So long as the contest between the 
North and tke South or the East and the West is which shall 
contribute most to the general good, so long is the contention 
an honorable and a beneficial one. The North may be proud 
of its Webster, the South of its Calhoun or its Hayne, and the 
West of its Clay, and so far from producing harm, the result 
must be eminently beneficial, for the contest here is not be- 
tween them as to who is the most of a Northern man, or 
Western man, or Southerner, but who is the best American. 
It is to the exclusiveness of sectional prejudice that we object 
—that feeling which admits of no excellence which does not 
belong to its own portion of the country,—that narrow mind- 
edness which limits approbation to a few square miles of ter- 
ritory, and regards every thing beyond its own confined region 
as unworthy of commendation or imitation. 

As Americans, we should recognize with warm approval 
every thing which enhances the sum of national greatness, 
whether it be the close attention to business, prudent foresight, 
or pains taking, untiring industry of the North, the warm 
hearted generosity and unbounded liberality of the South, or 
the unshackeled disregard to form and heedless exposure to 
danger of the West. When taken separately all tiese quali- 
ties are estimable in their way, but when acting in concert 
and aiding each other they present a national character unri- 
valled in beauty as it is unsurpassed in practical utility. Then 
again, we say, let there be not sectional distinctions, or if there 
be, let them be so many motives of gererous emulation in 
forming the vast and honorable distinction, the sphere of ac- 
tion which is the entire Union. {Balt. American. 





DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





WatteErR scoTt’s EARLY LiFE.—Walter Scott was twenty 
years of age when in 1791 he was admitted io the Speculative 
Society of Edinburgh. He was chosen the librarian, and 
shortly afterwards the secretary and treasurer. He kept the 
accounf$ and records very faithfully and wrote essays and join- 
ed in debates on the common place questions usually proposed 
in such clubs. The following from the Life of Scott by Lock- 
hart, lately published in London, relates to this part of his 
life. 

“Lord Jeffrey remembers, being struck, the first night he 
spent at the Speculative, with the singular appearanc#of the 
secretary, who sat gravely at the bottom of the table in a huge 
woolen night cap; and when the president took the chair, 
pleaded a bad toothache as his apology for coming into that 
worshipful assembly, in such a “portentous machine.” He 
read that night an essay on ballads, which so much interest- 
ed the new member, that he requested to be introduced to him, 
Mr. Jeffrey called on him next evening, and found him “in a 
small den, on the sunk floor of his father’s house, in George’s 
square, surrounded with dingy books,” from which they ad- 
journed to a tavern, and supped together. Such was the com- 


THE METEOR, 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
Ye, who look with wondering eye, 
Tell me what in me ye find, 
As I shoot across the sky, 
But an emblem of your kind! 

















Darting from my hidden source, 
I behold no resting place; 

But must ever urge my course 
Onward, till I end my race! 


While I keep my native height, 
I appear tv all below 

Radiant with celestial light, 
That is brightening as I go. 


When I lose my hold on heaven, 
Down to shadowy earth I tend, 
From my pure companions driven; 
And in darkness I must end! 








mencement of an acquaintance, which by degrees ripened into 
friendship, between the two most distinguished men of letters 


whom Edinburgh produced in their time. 


I may add here the description of that early den, with 
which I am favored by a lady of Scott’s family. “Walter had 
soon begun to collect out-of the way; things of all sorts. He 
had more books than shelves a small painted cabinet, with 


Scotch and roman coins in it, and so forth. A claymore 
and Lochaber axe, given him by old Invernabyle, mounted 
guard ona little print of Prince Charlie; and Broughton’s 
Saucer was hooked up against the wall below it.” Such was 
the germ of the magnificient library and museum of Abbots- 
ford; and such were the “new realms” in which he, on taking 
possession, had arranged his little paraphernalia about him 
“with all the feeling of novelty and liberty.” Since those 
days the habits of life in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, have under 
gone many changes; and the “convenient palor,” in which 
Scott first showed Jeffrey his collections of minstrelsy, is now 
in all probability, thought hardly good enough for a menial’s 
sleeping-room.” 


Manners oF our ancestors.—Lord Dorchester having no 
wife to do the honors of his table at Thoresby, imposed that 
task upon his eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily 
strength for the office, which in those days required no small 
share. For the mistress of a country mansion was not only to 
invite—that is to urge and tease—her company to eat more 
than human throats could conveniently swallow, but to carve 
every dish, when chosen, with her own hands. The greater 
the lady, the more indispensable the duty. Each joint was 
carried up in its turn to be operated upon by her, and her 
alone; since the peers and knights on either hand were so far 
from being bound to offer their assistance, that the very mas- 
ter of the house, posted opposite to her, might not act as her 
croupier; his department was to push the bottle after dinner, 
As for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable among 
them—the curate, or subaltern, or squire’s younger brother—if 
suffered through her neglect to help himself to a slice of the 
mutton placed before him, would have chewed it in bitterness, 
and gone home an afronted man, half inclined to give a 
wrong vote at the next election. There were then professed 
carving masters, who taught young ladies the art scientifi- 
cally; from one of whom Lady Mary said she took lessons 
three times a week, that she might be perfect on her father’s 
public days; when, in order to perform her functions with- 
out interruption, she was forced to eat her own dinner alone 
an hour or two beforehand.—Correspondence of Lady M. W. 
Montague. 


THE swEETHEART’s GHost.—The inhabitants of a commune 
in the vicinity of Aire, in France, are at present quite in a 
state of consternation in consequence of a supernatural de- 
livery of certain letters at the house of a young man whose 
mistress died about twelve months ago. In the space of about 
a fortnight his deceased bride, it is alleged, has written no less 
than nine letters, in each of which she threatens that she will 
come with all the horrors of the tomb, and drag him out of 
bed by the heels, if he dares to contract the marriage which it 
appears he has in contemplation. The most extraordinary 
part of this strange affair is, that the letters, instead of com- 
ing by the terrestrial mode of transit, are dropped down the 
chimney. 





A gentleman whiskered up to the very eyes, war filing 
along the street the other day, when a sailor observing him 
cried out to a brother tar, “Jack: here’s a fellow looks like a 
rat peeping out of a bunch of oakum.” 











RELIGION OF THE DOG.—The Rev. Henry Duncan, in his phi. 
losophy of the seasons, relates the following original anecdote 
of Burns. 

“I well remember with what delight I listened to an inter. 
esting conversation which, while yet a schoolboy, I enjoyed 
an opportunity of hearing in my father’s manse, between the 
poet Burns and another poet, my near relation, the amiable 
Blacklock. The subject was the fidelity of the dog. Burns 
took up the question with all the ardor and kindly feeling 
with which the conversation of that extraordinary man was 
so remarkably imbued. It was a subject well suited to call 
forth his powers; and when handled by sucha man, not less 
suited to interest the youthful fancy. The aneedotes by which 
it was illustrated have long escaped my memory; but there 
was one sentiment expressed by Burns with his own charac. 
teristic enthusiasm, which, as it threw a new light into my 
mind, I shall never forget. “Man,” said he, is the god of the 
dog. He knows no other; he can understand no other; and 
sec how he worships him! With what reverence he crouches 
at his feet; with what love he fawns upon him, with what de- 
pendence he looks up to him, and with what cheerful alacrity 
he obeys him. His whole soul is wraped up in his god; and 
the powers and faculties of his nature are devoted to his ser- 
vice; and these powers and_ faculties are ennobled by the in- 
tercourse. Divines tell us that it ought just to be so with the 
Christian: but the dogs put the Christians to shame.” 


The following is next thing to evidence concerning the 
stone as “big as a piece of chalk:” 

“Were you travelling on the night this affair took place?” 

“I should say I was sir.” 

“What kind of weather was it?” 

“I should say it was pretty considerable sort of weather.” 

“Was it raining at the time?” 

“It was so dark I could’nt see it raining; but I felt it drop. 
ping though.” 

“How dark was it?” 

“I had no way of telling—but, it was not light by a jug 
full. 

Can’t you compare it to something?” 

“Yes, if I was going to compare it to anything, I should 
say it was about as dark as a stock of black cats!” 





TRUE PHILOSoPpHY.—You are quite a philosopher, Sam, said 
Mr. Pickwick. “It runs in the family, I b’lieve sir,” replied 
Mr. Weller. “My father’s werry much in that line, now. If 
my mother-in-law blows him up, he whistles. She flies in a 
passion, and breaks his pipe; he steps out and gets another. 
Then she screams werry loud, and falls into ’stericks; and he 
smokes werry comfortably till she comes to ag’in. That’s 
philosophy, sir, ain’t it?” “A good substitute for it, at all 
events,” replied Mr. Pickwick, laughing. 





Notens votens.—A girl forced by her parents into a disa- 
greeable match with an old man whom she detested, when 
the clergyman came to that part of the service where the 
bride is asked if she consents to take the bridegroom for a 
husband, said with great simplicity. ‘O dear, no sir; but you 
are the first person who asked my opinion about the matter? 





Sometuine Grapnic.—The following letter was written some 
time since by a boy in Indiana to his father in New Or- 
leans:— 

“Dear daddy,—Corn is dull, brother John is dead likewise 

Excuse haste ina bad pain. 

Yours omnipotent, 
John Me Clure.” 





